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Introduction 



Around 550' the countries of the Middle East and central Asia were still divid- 
ed among several kingdoms that were competing with and hostile to each oth- 
er. Most important among these were the Neo-Babylonian Kingdom (Babylon, 
contammg Babylon* and the Fertile Crescent, including Judaea), the Kingdom 
of Media (extendingfrom Ecbatana westward to the right bank of the Halys 

^ P T K "f"^ W* ^rdes and western Anatolia , 
and the Pharaomc Krngdom of Egypt; possibly, eastern Iran constituted itself a 
kingdom around Bactr , whh the ^ rf ^ ^ ^ * 

equdrbnum T destroyed: within a few decades, the Persian kings (ailed 

(530-522) and Darius (522-486) created the first unified empire reaching 
from tire Indus to the Mediterranean, from Syr-Darya to Assuan Despite the 

^fT-ft i ,\ GreeCe (48M79) ' * iS "»""* ™P ire "-ined 
mtact and flourished until the defeats of Darius III in 334-330. To a large mea- 
sure, however even Alexander the Great continued the imperial history of 
Achaememd Persia. I, was only the struggles caused by his premature dTath 
that resulted within two decades (323-300), in the breakup of the imperial 
strucmres inherited from the Achaemenids and the emergence of a Middle 
East disputed among competing dynasties. The Achaemenid period thus is a 
decisive phase in me development of the ancient Near East 

Scholars used to postulate a contrast between the forms of domination 
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exercised by the Achaemenids over subjected countries and peoples and those 
of the Assyrians. According to this theory, the latter imposed their rule by 
armed force, never hesitating to massacre rebels, destroy cities and sanctuaries, 
and deport the survivors in the thousands; the Persians, on the contrary, were 
praised for their "religious tolerance" and the establishment of collaborative ties 
with the elites of the conquered countries. Essentially, though, this contrast is 
artificial: the Assyrians did not ignore, for example, the fact that imperial pow- 
er is gained and preserved equally by means other than armed force, while the 
Persians did not hesitate, in turn, to destroy cities and sanctuaries of rebellious 
peoples and to deport the survivors. The postulated contrast between the two 
imperial systems is based partly on questionable ideological presuppositions 
and partly on an accurate but too general analysis of the decorations of the 
Assyrian and Persian palaces. The Assyrian Icings, just as their Hittite or Egyp- 
tian counterparts, showed a marked preference for war and hunting scenes. 
Such scenes are absent on the walls of the Achaemenid palaces; instead, we find 
in Persepoiis scenes that glorify the power of the Great King and his rule over 
peoples who bring him gifts and tribute— with no mention of war as the cause 
of such domination. 

Yet, without question, in a state built by conquest, the armed forces were an 
indispensable instrument of domination — a fact of which the Achaemenid kings 
were no less aware than their Assyrian and Babylonian predecessors. Moreover, 
hunting and war scenes are frequent on small objects, especially seals, and royal 
declarations are not silent at all about the king's military virtues (see below, "The 
Leader in War"). The study of warfare and the army thus is as crucial to histori- 
ans of the Achaemenid Empire as it is to those of other states. In fact, such stud- 
ies are exceptionally helpful to understand the functioning of the state, not least 
by revealing the scope of the mobilization of human and material resources and 
technologies made necessary by military expeditions. It suffices to look at the 
chapters in which Herodotus (7.20-26) describes the logistical preparations 
ordered by Xerxes before launching his expedition against Greece, and many 
other documents provide useful information (such as texts on cuneiform tablets 
from Persepoiis and Babylonia, and archaeological evidence). 

Nevertheless, particularly in this area of research, Achaemenid studies are 
somewhat lagging behind. There exists at this point no comprehensive mono- 
graph on the Achaemenid armed forces, their composition, the methods of 
their recruitment, their financing, their command structure, or their fighting 
tactics. 2 The nature of the available sources has favored a traditional focus par- 
ticularly on three events: first, what is called, from the Greek perspective, the 
"Persian Wars," described above all by Herodotus; second, the expedition of 
Cyrus the Younger to overthrow his brother, Artaxerxes II, in 401, an attempt 
that failed at Cunaxa but was immortalized in Xenophon's Anabasis; and third, 
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the victories of Alexander the Great oyer Darius III in the late fourth century, 
recorded by Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and others. The results of this 
line of research are important but limited; for example, we still do not have 
entirely satisfactory answers to basic questions, such as why the Persians lost the 
battles of Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale (480-79), and why Alexander won all 
three pitched battles against the Persians. 3 There is, of course, an intrinsic diffi- 
culty in answering such questions, but it needs to be emphasized that the extant 
documentation hardly permits solutions that will be acceptable to all. To give 
another example, nobody believes that Herodotus's figures for Xerxes' army are 
authentic, but every alternative proposal runs into endless counterarguments 
based again on the nature of the evidence used (see below! "Parade Aimy and 
War Army"). The unfortunate fact is that all such inquiries are decisively ham- 
pered by the lack of Achaemenid sources; where these exist and are used rigor- 
ously, they permit us, for example, to contest the traditional thesis of the 
military decline of the Achaemenid Empire. 

The study presented here naturally cannot aim at filling the gap described 
earlier. Rather, 1 intend to discuss some of the issues this volume is concerned 
with, especially the connection between war and society. There exists, however, 
no "Achaemenid society" as such; one can only speak of the Babylonian (or 
Egyptian, or Jewish, or Greek) societies under Achaemenid rule. I shall thus 
focus on the war practices of a particular society, that of Persia itself, that is, the 
people that conquered the empire and provided the kings with political and mil- 
itary leaders (satraps, generals). In the first part, 1 shall concentrate on the cru- 
cial question of "social reproduction," that is, on the practices by which the 
Persian monarchy and society succeeded in transmitting the ideals and training 
methods that turned young Persian aristocrats into highly acclaimed soldiers. In 
the second part, I shall broaden my perspective and analyze the relations 
between the Persians and the various ethnic contingents that formed the armies 
of kings and satraps. I suggest that institutions that initially were purely Persian 
(such as the so-called kardakes) were extended to other regions and populations 
to strengthen the Empire's military capacity — an aspect that in turn sheds 
important light on the much-debated question of traditional Achaemenid com- 
ponents in the policies of Alexander the Great. 

The High Valuation of Warrior Qualities among the Persians 

Military Activities and Aristocratic Mentality 
In his description of Persian customs, Herodotus (1.131-40) refers to the edu- 
cation of the young Persians in a famous phrase: "The Persians teach their sons, 
between the ages of five and twenty, only three things: to ride, use a bow, and 
speak the truth" (136.2). This statement is part of and highlighted by more gen- 
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eral remarks about the ethical and family values that determine the social and 
political behavior of the Persian elite: "The chief proof of manliness (attdm- 
gathie), after prowess in fighting, is to have many sons. Those who have the 
most sons receive an annual present from the king— on the principle that there 
is strength in numbers" (136.1, trans, de S<§lincourt, modified). 

The decisive importance of the warrior function is illustrated as well by the 
way in which classical authors introduce persons of high rank in the empire. For 
example, Mardonios, "a Persian by birth and brother-in-law of the king, was also 
among the first for his bravery in war and his wisdom in council" (Cornelius 
Nepos, Pausanias 1.2); or Tiribazos "showed exceptional courage in war and gave 
such judicious advice that the king always did well in following it" (Diodorus 
Siculus 15.10.3); or finally, Orontas, "a Persian by origin, related to the king by 
birth, was said to be among the best of the Persians in matters of war" 
(Xenophon, Anabasis 1.6.1). There are countless examples of soldiers honored by 
the king because of their military exploits, 4 and Herodotus famously describes 
how Xerxes, watching the battle of Salamis from the shore, has the names of the 
fighters who distinguish themselves before his eyes written down immediately; 
they thus earn the right to be listed in the Book of Benefactors (8.86-90). In his 
portrait of Cyrus the Younger, representing an idealized king, Xenophon empha- 
sizes as "a well-known fact that he honored in extraordinary ways those who 
proved brave in war. . . . Those whom he saw voluntarily exposing themselves to 
danger, he put in charge of the lands he conquered, and he honored them with 
additional gifts" (1,9.14). All these texts agree that the social position of a Persian 
was determined not only by nobility of descent but also by qualities and deeds 
that attracted the king's attention. 5 Confirmation is found in the criteria used in 
selecting the elite troops, especially the "King's Kinsmen" {syngeneis): 'They are 
chosen for their bravery and devotion" (Diodorus 17.59.2). 

The explicit connection Herodotus makes between high birth rate and mil- 
itary function obviously is not fortuitous. We know in fact that the great Persian 
families were particularly prolific. 6 Strabo understood perfecdy well that po- 
lygamy (whether or not the wives were legitimate), among other functions, had 
the purpose of making sure that numerous children ensued (15.3.17) — under- 
standably, especially in view of a terribly high rate of infant mortality, 7 Nor is 
there any doubt that this high reproduction rate was strongly encouraged by the 
Great King, who must have been anxious to have at his disposal a constantly 
replenished reserve of political and military officials; he himself each year made 
the decision about gifts and awards for fathers of large families and of young 
men who distinguished themselves in physical and military exercises. This 
reproduction rate was not decisively affected by the losses of the second cam- 
paign against Greece, and the royal policy to encourage it continued throughout 
Achaemenid history, as is implied by the custom according to which each time 
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he went to Persia the Great King gave a gold coin to the Persian women who were 
pregnant (Plutarch, Alexander 69.1; Moralia 264ab). Finally, a contemporary of 
the diadochs (Hieronymos of Kardia) perfectly sums up the favored demo- 
graphic condition of Persia: "The population level (polyanthrdpia) is much high- 
er there than in the other satrapies" (Diodorus 19.21.3). 

Similar notions can be found in the inscriptions where the kings emphasize 
the intimate relationship between the dynasty and the native people (dahyu) of 
Persia, which is praised as a country "with good horses and good warriors" 
(AtnH; DPd).* It is due to his Persian warriors that the Great King has accom- 
plished his conquests: this is the message Darius intends for those seeing the rep- 
resentations of the peoples carrying his throne on the tomb in Naqsn i-Rustam: 
"If now thou shalt think that 'How many are the countries which Darius held?', 
look at the sculptures (of those) who bear the throne, then shalt you know, then 
shall it become known to thee: the spear of a Persian man/warrior {martiya) has 
delivered battle far indeed from Persia" (DNa). 9 Similarly, the trilingual inscrip- 
tion on the left side of Darius's statue discovered in Susa announces: "This is the 
stone statue that Darius the King has ordered to be made in Egypt so that in the 
future whoever sees it will know that the Persian man (Parsa martiya) holds 
Egypt" (DSab). In this case, the "Persian man" is generally taken to point implic- 
itly to the king himself. This is certainly correct, but at the same time the expres- 
sion refers metonymically to all the Persian warriors who accompany the 
conquering king. 

At any rate, apart from polemical statements on the alleged military weak- 
ness of the Persians, 10 numerous Greek texts emphasize their bravery in battle. 
Speaking of Plataea, Herodotus (9.62.3) notes, for example, that the Persians 
"were inferior neither in courage nor in strength," and he reports that they 
showed no less courage in their resistance at the battle of Mycale (9. 102). Greek 
awareness of Persian bravery is equally visible in the juxtaposition of two 
texts. 11 In book 9 of his Histories, Herodotus gives a long account of the dispute 
between Mardonios and Artabazos, two Persian generals with different assess- 
ments of situations and strategies. The latter, wise and cautious, proposes to 
bribe the Greeks with gold and thus "not to risk a battle" Mardonios, by con- 
trast, certain of his army's superiority, favors a military solution and thus, at 
least according to Herodotus, insists on the need to "follow the custom of the 
Persians and to fight" (9.41). The words and thoughts attributed here to Mar- 
donios strangely recall the proposal ascribed by Diodorus to Arsites during the 
war council before the battle of Granicus. In opposition to Memnon, who rec- 
ommends the scorched-earth policy, Arsites and other Persians respond that 
such delaying tactics "are unworthy of the great-hearted dignity (megalopsy- 
chia) of the Persians" and that one should rather fight (17.18.2). The two nar- 
ratives, although separated by four centuries, are obviously related, even if 
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Diodorus is not necessarily aware of it. Does that mean that the Persians, led 
primarily by a "chivalrous spirit," 12 were incapable of tactical and strategic 
thinking? Obviously not. The contrast between two generals, dramatized here 
by Herodotus and Diodorus, fits into a traditional scheme, based as it is on two 
typical literary characters: on one side the wise leader (Artabazos, Memnon) 
who declines a confrontation with a Greek army he claims to be superior and, 
on the other, a leader basking m his glory and sense of superiority (Mardonios, 
Arsites) who allows himself to be guided by an improbable Persian custom 
(Mardonios) and/or by an irresistible "generosity of body and mind {mega- 
lopsychia)'" (Arsites), which Diodorus understands, pejoratively, as "mad temer- 
ity." 13 In reality, Mardonios in 479 and Arsites in 334 had different reasons for 
their decision: they had simply received binding orders from their kings (Xerxes 
and Darius III, respectively) to fight against the enemy. 

Similarly, it is somewhat mad bravery that the troops of the "King's 
Kinsmen" and Spithrobates demonstrate at the Granicus (Diodorus 17.20.1) 
and Oxathres displays at Issos (17.34.3), Diodorus describes Spithrobates' ac- 
tion at the Granicus in the context of a duel (monomachia) with Alexander 
( 1 7.20.3-4). The theme of monomachy, present in one version of the accession 
of Darius III (below at n. 17), is fully developed in the description of con- 
frontations taking place in Aria in 330-329 between the generals of Alexander 
and the Iranian Satibarzanes, "a man distinguished by his military talents and 
his bravery" (Diodorus 17.83.4). At the end of an indecisive battle, Satibarzanes 
proposes a duel {monomachia), in which he is defeated and killed by the 
Macedonian Erigyios, as a result of which his troops submit to the victor 
(Diodorus 17.83.4-6; Quintus Curtius 7.4.32-38). Did this monomachy take 
place, as Curtius maintains, "in a space left free by the two armies"? Hardly! 
While confirming that Satibarzanes was killed personally by Erigyios, Arrian 
(3.28.3) indicates clearly that the confrontation between the two leaders took 
place in the course of the general melee. Again we should thus take with a grain 
of salt the interpretation of Greek authors who tend to describe the Persians as 
courageous but lacking discipline. 

The Leader in War 
The Persian king has the duty, assigned him by the gods, to protect land and 
people from the ravages of an enemy army (haina), from a bad year {duUyara), 
that is, from bad harvest or famine, and from perjury and rebellion (drauga: 
DPd). If he is able to meet these expectations, it is because the royal ideology 
(reported as well in his own way by Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 4.4-25) 
attributes to him extraordinary qualities both in the palace and on the battle- 
field {DNb §8-9). Already Darius represents his actions in this way in the rock 
inscription of Behistun, in both writing and images: standing upright, the bow, 
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symbol of sovereignty, resting on his left foot, he crushes his enemy Gaumata 
lying on the ground and looks straight at the approaching line of the "liar- 
kings" who have been defeated by his armies and his genius (DBb-k): "Saith 
Darius the King: This is what I did by the favor of Ahura-Mazda in one and the 
same year after I became King. Nineteen battles I fought; by the favor of Ahura- 
Mazda I smote them and took prisoner nine kings . . . These nine kings I took 
them prisoner within these battles" {DB IV. §52-53). Created by the same 
Darius, the royal coins carry the image of a warrior king who, armed with bow 
and spear, pursues the enemy. But it is on the facade of the royal tomb at Naqsn 
i-Rustam that the king expresses with the greatest force and conviction the idea 
of his absolute superiority in his domain: 

Of such sort is my understanding and my command: when what has been 
done by me thou shalt see or hear of, both in the palace and in the war- 
camp, this is my thinking power and my understanding. This indeed is my 
activity: inasmuch as my body has the strength, as battle-fighter I am a 
good battle-fighter. Once let there be seen with understanding in the place 
(of batde), what I see to be rebellious, what I see (to be) not (rebellious); 
both with understanding and with command then am I first to think with 
action, when I see a rebel as well as when I see a not-(rebel). Trained am I 
both with hands and with feet. As a horseman I am a good horseman. As 
a bowman 1 am a good bowman both afoot and on horseback. As a spear- 
man I am a good spearman both afoot and on horseback. And the (phys- 
ical) skillrulnesses which Ahura-Ma2da has bestowed upon me and I have 
had the strength to use them — by the favor of Ahura-Mazda what has 
been done by me, I have done with these skillrulnesses which Ahura- 
Mazda has bestowed upon me (DNb, §8f-g~h-t). 14 

Like ail members of the Persian aristocracy, the king thus is an elite warrior, 
deftly handling bow and arrows, whether on foot or on horse. Thanks to the 
very special protection of the supreme god Ahura-Mazda, he has not only great 
physical strength but also the necessary intellectual qualities: on the battlefield 
he alone is able to resist panic and to make the appropriate tactical decisions 
that will secure victory. 15 Hence, despite a certain correspondence between the 
warrior virtues of the Persians and the fighting qualities of the Great King, only 
the latter has the proper qualities to make him a leader of men and truly 
supreme commander. As a logical consequence, to doubt the reality of an 
exploit of the king is considered treason. Two participants in the battle of 
Cunaxa learned that to their detriment. Both claimed to have killed Cyrus the 
Younger, while the official version asserted that he had died by the hand of 
Artaxerxes himself; the braggarts were simply put to death (Plutarch, Artoxerxes 
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14.1-10, 15-16). The same ideological assumptions are illustrated by anecdotes 
about courtiers doubting the king's qualities as a lion hunter. 56 

According to Strabo (11.13.11)» tt it is a Medic custom to choose as king the 
most courageous man" It is impossible to decide whether the term "Mede" 
here, as elsewhere, includes the Persians, At any rate, among the Persians as 
among many other peoples, martial valor is often adduced as justification for 
the seizure of royal power, particularly, of course, in periods of dynastic strug- 
gles. It is exactly into this ideological context that Xenophon fits his funeral 
eulogy for Cyrus the Younger: "He was also adjudged the most eager to learn, 
and the most diligent in practising, military accomplishments, alike the use of 
the bow and of the javelin. Then ... he was the fondest of hunting and, more 
than that, the fondest of incurring danger in his pursuit of wild animals" 
(Anabasis 1.9.5-6, trans. C. L. Brownson). Clearly here, as elsewhere (e.g., 
Plutarch, Artaxerxes 6.5), the praise of Cyrus's physical and martial valor 
intends to cast doubts on the legitimacy of his brother, Artaxerxes II. 

The court propaganda accompanying power struggles is especially interest- 
ing in the case of the future Darius III, called (we do not know why) 
Codomannus by Justin, but in reality Artashata. 17 According to the Persian ver- 
sion, preserved by Diodorus (17.6.1-3) and Justin (10.3), his accession to the 
throne was secured by an exceptional exploit. As Diodorus writes, 

Darius' selection for the throne was based on his known bravery, in which 
quality he far surpassed the other Persians. Once when King Artaxerxes [III] 
was campaigning against the Cadusians, one of them with a wide reputation 
for strength and courage challenged a volunteer among the Persians to fight 
with him in single combat. No other dared accept, but Darius entered the 
contest and slew the challenger, being honoured in consequence by the king 
with rich gifts, while among the Persians he was conceded the first place in 
prowess. It was because of this prowess that he was thought worthy to take 
over the kingship (trans. C, B. Welles, modified). 

Here we find the theme of single combat and duel {monomachia), particularly 
frequent in the historians of Alexander, around which ultimately the personal 
confrontation between Alexander and Darius at Issos was constructed. 

The School of Warriors 

The Training of the Young Persians 
Herodotus*s information on the education of the young Persians — "to ride a 
horse, use the bow, and speak the truth" (1.136)— is echoed by Strabo in almost 
the same words but with many interesting details (15.3.18): 
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From five years of age to twenty-four they are trained to use the bow, to 
. throw the javelin, to ride horseback, and to speak the truth; and they use 
as teachers of science the wisest men, who also interweave their teachings 
wnh the mythical element, thus reducing that element to a useful purpose, 
and rehearse both with song and without song the deeds both of the gods 
and of the noblest men. And the.e teachers wake up the boys before dawn 
by the sound of brazen instruments, and assemble them in one place,' as 
though for arming themselves or for a hunt; and they divide the boys into 
companies of fifty, appoint one of the sons of the king or of a satrap as 
leader of each company, and order them to follow their leader in a race 
having marked off a distance of thirty or forty stadia. They require them 
also to gl ve an account of each lesson, at the same time training them in 
loud speaking and in breathing, and in the use of their lungs, and also 
trammg them to endure heat and cold and rain, and to cross torrential 
streams m such a way as to keep both armour and clothing dry, and also 
to tend flocks and live outdoors all night and eat wild fruits, such as pista- 
chio nuts, acorns, and wild pears. [They are called Kardakes, since they live 
on tWry, for "karda" means the manly and warlike spirit.} Their daily 
food after the gymnastic exercises consists of bread, barley-cake, carda- 
rnum grams of salt, and roasted or boiled meat; but their drink is water 
They hunt by throwing spears from horse-back, and with bows and shW 
and late in the afternoon they are trained in the planting of trees and in 
the cutting and gathering of roots and in making weapons and in the'art 
of making hnen cloths and hunters' nets. The boys do not touch the meat 
of wild annnak, though it is the custom to bring them home. Prizes are 
offered by the long for victory in running and in the four other contests of 
the pentathla. The boys are adorned with gold, since the people hold in 
honour the fiery appearance of this metal, (trans. H. L. Jones) 

book of T"^^ *" Nation given by Xenophon in the first 

d^wn h h T T^ C ° nfirmS ** pictu * e of «** tata Nation 
drawn by Herodotus and Strabo. The training is above all physical^ymna^tic 

part of it) but leaves space for more intellectual lessons given by <W men " L 

of tT 1* J ma8i - ?* leSS ° nS CSSenti ^ ™™^ ^e or~mLstn 
of Aernvtinchtstoryofthe Persian people and of the history of ^^1°" 

retlmX f " ** *" *"*" ° f ** ^ * ^L -n 
Z T.m , C ° mpCtent S ° Idiers and men de ^ted to the kmg and the 

dynasty^ It >s certainly the latter aspect, expressed through "to spe^Tru^ 
by whrch the Greeks render the Persian term ana, a veruTble ^^i 
religious concerns, which is usually translated by "truth, iustice/as opp^d 
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to drauga, perjury, disloyalty, rebellion » Am means above aU conformity with 
the established order in heaven and on earth. In other words, by learning to 
speak the truth, the young Persians are introduced to their duty to respect the 
intangible world order, including naturally the dynast/s rule." It is, according- 
ly, the king himself who rewards the most deserving young men. Henceforth 
they are the kings men , his loyal followers, pistoi in Greek terminology, winch 
probably corresponds quite closely to the (untranslatable) Persian term banda- 
ka; on the inscription of Behistun, Darius uses this term both for subjected peo- 
ples and for loyal and devoted satraps. Coming out of this kind of training, the 
young men see it as their supreme duty to obey the Great King unconditionally 
and, above all, to serve in the army; hence the drastic measures taken against 

^ I .a!' 6 t0 ^ ** S ° nS CXempted fr ° m mUitar y se ™ ce (Herodotus 

Resemblances with the Spartan system of education (agoge) were noticed 
already by ancient authors, especially Arrian (Anabasis 5.4.5), faithful reader 
and admirer of Xenophon. This comparison should not be viewed hypercriti- 
cal^ there is nothing extraordinary in finding remarkable similarities in the 
training of young men among various tribal societies* It is precisely such 
resemblances that prompted Henri Jeanmaire's innovative research into the ini- 
tiation of young men and then led Pierre Vidal-Naquet to develop the model of 
the black hunter. The two systems are perhaps even closer to each other than 
one might think. Strabo, in fact, differentiates neatly between two types of food- 
the normal, daily regimen (bread, barley, salt, meat) and a more exceptional 
regimen bwcd on wild fruits. The latter probably marks a specific moment-^f 
which Strabo is not fully conscious-that is, a phase in the training when the 
young are left alone during the night in the open country, forced to rely for sur- 
vival on their physical qualities and their knowledge of nature. This quite prob- 
ably is the Persian equivalent of the Spartan krypteia.* On the basis of this rite 
of passage the young men are admitted to the warrior class; hence no doubt the 
term kardakes used for them (see below, "The Kardakes of Darius III"). 

Education, Army, and Society 
Xenophon insists that although in principle the «p h open to all Persians, in 

fact only the sons of the great families have access to it (Cyropaedia 1 2 15) that 

,S ' ST- m I"' ° f *' W ° rk ° f * m " (m - 8 - U6 >' *» "W "*e Persian 
nobdtty A„ ab as« 1 9.3). Those whom Xenophon calls the "common people" 

are excluded because "they need to work for their living" (Cyr. 2.1.11) A case in 

pomt . Pheranlas son of a poor Persian farmer who only manages to survive 

childh r „r7- r™ "" haraSt8 (ibiA «•"«»>» -W«»UBh from 

childhood desmng to be a soldier, Pheraulas has not been able to enter the 

W It • dtfficul. to decide whether or no, this person represents, despite thi 
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handicap an exceptional case of sodil mobility admired by Xenophon ■ but 

generally „ „ dear that the highest positions in army and imperial aZnis^ 
non were reserved for the sons of the great families. In describing theTarede of 

Stnk comL , m 7' e ' HCr ° d0tUS ° PP ° SeS *' ^~" mfsT the 
«hmc conttngents who are not supposed to come close to the king, to the 

Perstans separated from mem by an interval (7.40. 1). Within the *£££ 
ry. he distingmshes again between horsemen and spearmen "selected amo™ 
* PerW> ( 7 . 40 . 2) and ^ Aommd spearmen P " ^ ^ ^ 

mo « noble of the Persians" (7.41.,). Tnese certai„ly\re the mousand >! 

b r hL° tT eraclid : Ponticus Mys: " Th ^ - <*«« f « ^ h 

^Jr ps.r ng e Ten *■" pmians -■* *• ■— - 

satrlf t dU r° naI SyStem W3S red "P U ^d ™ the courts of the provincial 

T IT J n W6re T^ ° rgani2ed afer the modd * *e central conn 
The noble : Perstans who held estates in these provinces visited the court Z 

atrap and the sons of these families were entitled to receive ^ Z It 

t on as hen peers hvmg in Persia (Cyropaedia 8.6.10). Because of increaZdv 

close relattons between Persian families in the imperial diaspora and lo dehteJ 

su ThTV X S0 " S ° f "*"" marri ^ s — ad-tted to the ££t s 
3 1 ^n ' ^ ° f ^'^ kn0Wn *™eh Cornelius Nepos WelM 
b ography- Datames was of Carian origin (Nepos ,.l), which mans" he 
that he was Canan mmself or that his father was a Persian living in Caria The 
name of h.s father (Camisares) and his own name Datames indfca* Person 

iZia (iTh m ° n"' SC7,hiMa ' bd ° nged t0 » " & 4S 
aTm ", atameS ' SSUed fa>m a mted uni ™ between a Persian in 

Asia Mmor and a woman of the local aristocracy. One of the first Z« 
Datames' rapid rise to prominence was "to belonl to me JZ o I ?" , 

w^Xnet r; d as suards of ,he ^ (i '» ^si ssj 

was admitted to the Perstan system of education, either in Asia Minor or a. the 
central court, winch served as the starting poin t for his remarkable career 

-— s 
\ 

Persian Army and imperial Army 

The Catalogue of Xerxes' Army 
As Herodotus does in two famous passages (1 18V l q?i fho i • • - 
pt.ce emphasis on the status J X^i^^Z"^" 
(dahyu) at the center of the empire. "These are the ZZ^f T ^ 

*e Persians," proclaims Darius (OPe)^ t 7™ " ^ ht 
good horses and good warriors" (DP* Ye , 4hou, d'oub Si a cot 
quests and the oration of me Empire progressed, the Great ^ZZ 
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«»tingen* levied among the subjected people,. This clearly is the impression 
fte ancient authors give in their descriptions of the armies of Darius I Hid 
earner, Xerxes^Often compared with Herodotus's lis, of the tributary 1"^ 
organs by Darius I after his accession (3.89-98), the catalogued XeS 
army composed by the same author (7.60-99) continues to pose enormous 
problems of interpretation. ™°™ 

According to Herodotus, once arrived in Thrace near Doriskos, Xerxes 
deeded to marshal and conn, his army (7.56, 100). There follows the h o/ ft 

ZTX?** ta ? t tofantry (61 - 83) - cm ^ (8M8 >' - i 

si-8 8 Ttjti mes , r manders for each ° f *« -w 

(81 83 88, and 96-99, respectively). Of each contingent, he reports the ethnic 
««- (Persons, Medes, Hyrkanians, etc.), the type of clothing they t a. and 
he weapons they bear. The diversity of equipment and the modes of combat ft 
uggests ,s astounding, so much so that the question is inevitable wheZ such 
an army was really functional and operational. The impression of d^o rdert 
uicreased fiirther by the incredible numbers adduced by Tierodotu : " Z 
of the land army amounted to 170 myriads" (60), that is 1 700 000 Zl 7 
which must be added the totals of cavlfry Jnaty (^^S f 

concludes (184-87), tore were 1,700,000 infentry, 517,610 men on the differ- 
ent squadrons of the fleet, 80,000 cavalry, and 20,000 camel riders ana charm- 
ers from Arabia and Libya, totaling 2,317,610 men, "no, mentioning «my 

r Ji H ™H ^ * he nUmber ° f C ° mtean,s - Add ^ ^e troops levied in 

without the eunuchs, female cooks, and concubines" (ibid.). Understand!! 
Herodotus was not surprised that some rivers ran out of water' *"**"**» 

H Jr,^' fi to mmtary hiSt0r! ' Md '° gistics have fo «ver questioned 
Her d ot , s s figures, agreeing mat they are unacceptable and proposlg conn, 

or c a rT ,matCS - Bl "' WHateVer "* nUmber retained « *e end, the hi . 
tor, al problem remams the same: even if reduced by 25, 50 or 60 percem 

would such an army have been capable of executing effect™ military mneu 

vers, or would it have been condemned to irremediable ineffectiv ?Z ^cause 

of its diverse origin and lack of unity? To be sure, Herodotus observe , wher ft 

ethnic contingents were assembled, their indigenous leaders were! pTacedt 

Persian commanders (7.96), which suggests an attempt at unifyin h rmy 

But the measure was bound to remain insufficient if, as scholar! gene X 

assume, the different contingents continued to use in battle their he,~ t 

armament and native fighting tactics. Traditionally, mis is seen as th maftT 

^ ^r me defeat of Xerxes by the Greek city-states and that of D aTusTl b y 

Alexander-an interpretation that, doubts about figures notwith , I g 
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ZT *?* b3Sed ° n ** ^ ° f Herod0tus ' s *•«**»• Another inter- 

pretation, however, is possible." .•..,; . 

Parade Army and War Army 
According to Herodotus (7.184), all the ethnic contingents counted at Doriskos 
were present at Thermopylae. But did they all participate in the figh" 
sou ce forces us to conclude that they did. On the contrary, none of the ethmc 
cont mg e nt s described a. Doriskos is specifically nJLed l a ,e7 0n A 
Thermopylae the attack is led by Medes, Kissians, and the Persian "Immortal 
(Herodotus 7210-11, 215; Diodorus 11.6-8). The composition TZ^L 
army XW handed over ,„ Mardonios after the defeat o/klamis is £ £ 

[Besides the Immortals Mardonios chose) the Persian spearmen and the 
p.cked cavalry squadron, a thousand strong; then tire Medes, Sacae, 
Bactr.ans, and Indians, both horse and foot. These contingents he took 
over complete; from the other nationalities he picked a few men here and 
Aere, bemg gurded in his choice either by their physical appearance or by 
his knowledge <ha, drey had distinguished themselves, until he had a to J 
number, mcludmg the cavalry, of 300,000 men. The Persians with their 
necklaces and armlets provided the largest contingent; next were the 
M des-although the Medes were not actually inferior in number only in 
valour (Herodotus 8.113). ' 

Apart from the numbers, the text is dear: Mardonios's elite army was composed 

he Per Slam were considered an elite among the elite. Similarly, among me epi- 

hnes (9.3iy At Mycale, the Perstans received the frontal assault (9.31). Members 

If w t? TT^ WCTe 3dded ^ Mard0ni ° 5 ta «* -leSy In 
other words t , whtch remains to he proved, all the contingents Herodotus men- 
uons at Donskos followed the army on its invasion of Greece, they do no Zm 
to have pamctpated in batde. Why, men, did Xerxes order their enroZtt Z 
why d,d the Great King burden himself with insurmountable logistic^ oblems 
only for the sake of having supplementary troops? caiprohlems 

The solution of the puzzle lies m the fact that Herodotus's catalogne should 
not be read as a folly realistic text. The great diversity of names, dJEod 
armament suggests that the enumeration serves, above all, To uTtrnte 4e 
unmense power of the Great King. A firs, spectacle of mis typ ™„£ d a 
Ahydos, where Xerxes "wanted to see his entire army- (SLod 8 ZZ - 
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Darius I had organized a parade of his army in Ttaace thirty years earlier (4 85) 

Tie army revrew a, Doriskos has the same purpose: XerJ'Lve tolus S 

%tj°TT5 ° f 1. "" Vari0US Mti0nS ' ^ ***«». £ "To 
ktl 71 d< r by his secretaries " <7 - 10 °)- In *» «y, the lungZn! 

ess about tos army man about the infinite diversity of his empi e, Ulu2 Z 
Urn spectack. Its primary function thus is that of a mirror in lent ^ 
perce.ve and admue his own power. If this interpretation is correct, mucS 
dtscusston about numbers in Herodotus is irrelevant, what the tosToriL pm 
ndes ts no, mtended as factual information about a real army. AnofeZl 
makes thtsqmte clear, i, refers to "two marble columns erectL [by Darin" o„ 
one of whtch was an mscription in Assyrian characters showing the venous 

r Gr : r^ LrT™ 8 on t mpaign: * e oth « had * *** £gz 

m Greek. These nauons were, m fact, all over which he had dominion" (4 87) 

tT H? S u T ta to ^ UP ° n * e Sh0re of *e BosporuJwS 
gam „ ; debatabk-they certainly did no, contain a catalogue of Jchiv^nZ? 

from nU US ' 0n ' ? 8eSt *" tf *— l " W, « l » M Euro ^ *"»* contutgems 
from has emptre, these were troops reduced in numbers and used primal on 

m r evews and parades in which the picturesque diversity of dotlung and arma- 

men, served mamly to demonstrate the immensity Jdiversity of me Z, 

&ngsnde-<omparabk to the long lines of gift-bearing peoples who are rep e 

sented on the Starrs of the apaA am (hall of audiences; Tin Persepo^pX 

The fighting army itself was composed of soldiers from diverse ethnic ori- 
gans, un, was no, lacking unity. Many soldiers came from Iranian coun, s 

beca, t '° IndUS: bl " ^ &anian h °™*«eity remained partiL 
because other contingents participated as well; for exampk, Egyptians w^ 
among me marmes used by Mardonios (9.32). Hence, if this army^y" 
effective fightmg force, perhaps the diversity emphasized by HerodotuS 
was partly famous. In fact, the Egyptians, Medes, and Sacae were not n ce. 
sardy ,e™d m Egypt, Med,a, or central Asia. Numerous garrisons and pe™ - 
nen, rmhmry colomes extsted throughout me Empire, and in these ethnic 
dtversuy was me rule. In the case of the military colonies estabfished to 
Babylonia * cunetform documents suggest that a. least some of ,he Sacae » 
often hsted tn the royal armies could perfecdy weU have been Sacae pe™ 
nendy mstalled ln Babylonia.- In addition, Greek and Babyloni^'d™ 
mdtca es daa, the soldiers setded on miUtary land allotment we" %£* 

" ho J TJ r£V,eW r d ** ^ had t0 b ™8 the "**«* equipmem 
a horse w.th harness and reins, a suhattu coat with neckpiece and I hIT 

"on armor with hood, a quiver, 120 arrows, some *th teH^ES" 

sword 0) with its scabbard, 2 iron spears.- '*° Ut ' * 
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The original ethnic diversity of the contingents Was thus balanced to some 
extent by several Unifying traits and measures/such as the : deeply rooted unity 
of the Persian elite contingents welded together by a common education, the 
role of elite troops played by the Iranian contingents, the fact that command- 
ing positions m most cases were held by members of the Persian aristocracy and 
royal family, the adoption and use of (at least partially) common armament in 
military colonies, and the frequency of military reviews and exercises. 2 * All in 
all, the armies of the Great King thus certainly were not disorganized masses of 
soldiers completely lacking unity and homogeneity. 

The Kardakes of Darius III • 

My examination of an army corps the Greek authors call kardakes 30 suggests 
that the imperial administration may have enacted even farther- re aching mea- 
sures to strengthen the unity and effectiveness of the troops stationed perma- 
nently m a territory. These kardakes first appear in the ancient literature in the 
army commanded by Autophradates, who in the 360s was ordered by the king 
to fight against the satrap Datames. According to Nepos (Datames 8.2), Auto- 
phradates' army consisted of three elements: (1) contingents levied in the 
Anatolian satrapies (for example, troops from Cappadocia, Armenia, Lydia, and 
Pisidia); (2) 3000 Greek mercenaries; (3) "of barbarians he had 20,000 cavalry 
and 100,000 infantry, whom they [the barbarians] call kardakes (Cardacae), and 
3000 dingers of the same people/category (eiusdem generis): 1 This passage 
offers first-class information on the composition of a satrapal army in the 
fourth century; in particular, it shows that, in contrast to a well-established 
view, the Greek mercenaries were a minority." The Persians obviously provid- 
ed a crucial part of the force, in both infantry and cavalry (50 percent accord- 
ing to the numbers reported by Nepos) « Nor, in contrast to another traditional 
view, did the Persians limit themselves to the cavalry, despite the high valuation 
of the horse, well attested for the Persian aristocracy and evidenced by Darius's 
expression "Persia of the good horses," mentioned earlier. In fact, we know from 
Strabo (15.3.19) that from age twenty to fifty, upon completing their long 
agoge, the Persians "served in the army and held commands there, both as 
infantry and cavalry" As mentioned earlier as well, Darius himself boasts to be 
a good archer and spearman, "on foot and on horse" 

There remains the term kardakes, obviously considered by Nepos or his 
source a technical term of Persian origin; the context seems to indicate, in addi- 
tion, that these troops were themselves composed of Persians {eiusdem generis), 
but the term barbarus is used too widely and loosely to allow certainty. The 
term kardakes reappears in Arrian, speaking of the army of Darius III at Issos 
During that battle, "60,000 of those called kardakes" were arranged next to the 
Greek mercenaries, facing the Macedonian phalanx, and Arrian explains, "the 
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fanfafar were also hopiites"; they are part of what Arrian calls "the barbarian 

phalanx, clearly distinguished from the ethnic contingents and the Greek mer- 
cenary corps (2.8.8). At Gaugamela, Arrian refers to the Persian infantry with- 
out using the term kardakes (3.1 1.3). 

These texts, although informative, do not offer a precise definition of the 
kardakes, except that they are infantry-hoplites 33 and "barbarians"; does this 
mean that they are all Persians? A definition of the term occurs first in the pas- 
sage of Strabo (cited earlier), where a terminological explication (probably an 
interpolation)* is added to the description of the education of the young 
Persians: "They are called Kardakes, since they live on thievery, for 'karda' 
means the manly and warlike spirit." Whatever the value of the etymology pro- 
posed here, it contains a noteworthy detail, namely, that those called kardakes 
supported themselves by theft. This suggests that the term does not designate 
indiscriminately all young men in training but especially those who are in the 
stage of kryptos, that is, in the final period of initiation. During this phase, and 
only then, the young men, abandoned in the country, must survive by collect- 
ing and stealing what they can-just as in Sparta the young "kryptos" during 
his rite of passage had to "nourish himself by theft and the like." 35 Hence if at 
some point the term was extended to a formation of infantry-hoplites, it must 
have lost its narrow sense emphasized by the interpolator in Strabo. Definitions 
found in late lexicographers confirm this hypothesis. 36 According to Photius 
the kardakes were "the soldiers in Asia; the guards (or garrisons) are called kar- 
dakes as well"; as Hesychius puts it, they were "the barbarians campaigning 
under the command of Persians." All this suggests that the kardakes were an 
elite infantry corps furnished by subjects of the Great King. 37 Elsewhere 
Hesychius adds: "And in Asia one calls thus the soldiers, after neither their eth- 
nic origin nor place of origin." This definition, then, distinguishes the kardakes 
S ha ' P l! fr ° m the contin S en " ^ied > people" (kata ethne; see Arrian 2.8 6 
8). They certainly are troops not levied hastily but armed uniformly and 
trained carefully, so as to provide a true "phalanx of hopiites." We thus conclude 
that in the course of Achaemenid history, even if the education of the young 
Persians remained separate, its principles were extended to young men from 
other parts of the empire in order to create what one might call an imperial 
infantry, the members of which received the name kardakes, whatever their 
ethnic or regional origins; they were "barbarians," that is, recruited among sub- 
jected peoples, but they served under the command of Persians. 

If this hypothesis proves correct, the second part of Hesychius's definition 
(mentioned earlier) offers an extraordinary testimony on the effort of territori- 
ahzatwn pursued in the course of Achaemenid history. Certainly, to the end, 
division by peoples (kata ethne)" remained in force (on both the tributary and 
the rmhtary level) but, at the same time, this seems not to have been the only 
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rations the f^ST" *< *"?*" *» *™ new light on the 

relation, that seeZ ££ XttmT" iTf"" " ** EmP ^ 
«* confirms that the stereo^-Hl r ^ " fc """^ "* h H"' th - 
* particularly 1-^^X1^77* "*"* or station 
-rkingin^eActaLenldi!: "*" * "* "**»« ^antics 

Tk„> , ,, FromDmiusm "> Alexander the Great 
The term kardakes survived in the period of th. sj -7 , 

hot the documentation avadabl^C Je * d 1" ^T" ""■"""l 
reconstruction of the organization Ifl " "' * nd does not P«mit a 

scrap of reliable eviLTiTm „ f ? T" 8 ' W ° rSe ' we do not "«• a 
me^d and HeU n to peld^Z ? ^T" 1 "' "^ *« **- 
designed and -^,52^ * ^ ^ Afamd « 
and Iranian troops to S fe s 2 N T T"^ '° enaUe MaCedon ^ 

an important decision, reported by se^ 1T„! * ""^ 

Plutarch (Alexander 47 61 k, ,k ^ , ' 3Uthors ' According to 

that they e ^ Gr ek »d e^T 7 'T' ^ ""^ ° rd «»S 
educators to tmfta^Plal^h fc J*^ 8 *"*** ^ delegating many 

campatgn, Qmntust rt 'iZ^Ltmlt T ° f *"' M » 
rear which could interfere ZT'hi. !, ^ "^ disturi '™« in his 

younger men to be ltd fr^ ££"■ " "^ 3 °' W ° f * e 

arms, intending to have lem « o1~ IT™^ "* """^ t0 hta »«" 

lO^aO-nuranMotaCMe rC^l ,T "? " "^ (8 ' 5 ^ * 
to Susa in 324: "He w* Tato To n^TJT ** *" ^ »» were led 

founded, and ^eoZ^^lT "T ^ the nW Cife he h * d 
boys now growing up an of th « C ° nqUered> ^™gmg about thirty thousand 

(Successors^ *£?"£&££ ^T **?* <** E ™ ODi 

Macedomanstyle'U7.6.1 : "n m trr ^ t0 "■*« ta «* 
thousand young men is aLoZ,H £" r^f' ^ ™' al ta Susa of *«* thirty 

"Persians" and «S to^ft^TT "*° ^ **" *' ethnic *W 
length. They h3Ct"oM ml r Ch ° 5en "*" ** "^ «"<* »<* 
been under ^J^^^'St? 7 th *? ** orders and hafi 
They were sptadidly equ^^ Ma^ ' " it>ng " nec -* 

One of the questions SeTt^H 3 " """^^ O 7 ''"^). 
received the insphata fo^ I *i T™? " * Wh « Afc »*' 
Macedonian elements pLttnTTJ' ' "r* rok *• Achaemenid and 

P0«d to see in .e*ande, order an J^£2Z£Z+Si 
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of fire educational system of the Macedonian royal pages." He bases his sua- 

gesnon pnnwdy on the entry te& i m>I(te (royal ^ boys) fa ™£ 
.con: Numbermg 6000, they were trained, on Alexander's order, intently I 
Egyp m the mditary arts" Hammond thinks that Alexander had J£d£ 
.on dunnglus stay fa Egypt fa 332/1 and tha, the arrival of Lydian, ty ZZ 
ynan connngen^ shows that Alexander had given orders, from thet^n'nfag 
of the conquest of Asra Minor, mat young men selected from among ffie com 
quered peoples should be educated fa the Macedonian style- This is » inter- 
esting suction, but it runs into a number of problems that HammcTd do« 
not seem to have considered sufficiently. 

an order'^ 'T 1,** $ T * '^'^ hM n0thin * indkate ** " reports 
an order g,ven by Alexander fa 332. The arrival of Lydian, Lycian, and Syrian 
contingents may have nothing to do with such a policy, which, o rep^t" 
attested m the historical documentation only after Alexander's arrival^ 

alm „ S r nd l the ^* ** ' Macedonian '<*«"*<>" was immediately and 

£?£2H? V T" ed M - 311 * e C0UMneS ° f * e Ad — id Wire 
poses constable and, m my v,ew, almost insoluble difficulties." I, seems 

qmte unhkely that Alexander would have been able to develop such a program 

or rs nothins - ™ e su8ses,ion was made ea * r *« «* — » 

of Ae Macedoman pages was copied from an Achaemenid model, but I have 
demonstrated elsewhere that mis hypothesis is baaed on a wrong understand 

donlm ST '" f""" f SPiK ° f S ° me ^^ * C *^» » d ^c- 
don an educational systems differed profoundly from each other because the 

soaal and cultural practices were profoundly different." fa fact, certain aspects 

underlymg the system of Macedonian pages were completely alten m 

Achaemenrd customs and conceptions « The methodological principle to be 

ste^ f V "* tranSfCT ° f " iDSti,Uti0n t0 a <«*«* «4 is pos- 
s.bl only .f ffirs soaety is ready to accept the transfer, mat is, if the™ alrLy 

easts a certain amount of social and cultural compatibility between donor and 

omol ,t 7 7 yto b ;' kVe * at tHeSe C ° nditi0nS « a « d ** -ch 
compatibly already exrsted in the immense area between Aegean and Indus. 

Tlurd, we should take note that the Suda is the only source to use the 

express™ fafa. pouUs. The authors who mention Alexander's faitiativl 

make .clear that th.s new corps of soldiers was to be called the e P i s Z.» It i 

espeaally remarkable that this is true also of Arrian (4.13-14.1), who elsewhere 

g.ves a precise definition of the institution of Macedonian pages about whS 

reference to 5.1.42), who does not use a special term for the young Iranians 
Hen« .f the entry fa the Su*. as is quite possible, refers to JLZ^i 
s.on to Egypt of a system introduced as an experiment in eastern Iran, ffie 
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source underlying this, *ntry probably appHe^ .erroneously the term "royal 
pages,. tp.a corps whichjts founder had expUcitly,^^ the epigonoi 

Fourth, we should keep in.mind as well that the term "royal pages" was con- 
tinually used after Alexander in its. original application* In conclusion, I find it 
difficult to believe that the same terminology could have been used to designate 
two entiues that were so different from each other. .' - 

At the end,, we should return to the texts and the context. Alexander was 
confronted with a problem of truly imperial dimensions: how to have regular 
access to a source of elite infantry soldiers who were well trained on a model 
imposed by the central government. It seems much more reasonable to assume 
Oat he adapted for this purpose a preexisting Achaemenid institution. Is it not 
likely that this would be the institution of kardakes, as I have reconstructed it 
here? In this view, the Achaemenid institution was modified and adapted to 
transform completely the armament and training of the young recruits in order 
to turn them into "Macedonian" hoplites (the epigonoi), whatever their ethnic 
and regional backgrounds. 

Abbreviations 

FGrH see Jacoby 1923ff. 

ML see Meiggs and Lewis 1988. 

For the abbreviations used for Persian royal inscriptions, see Kent 1953. 

Notes 

1. Ail dates are b c.e. For abbreviations and bibliography, see the end of this chapter 

The works of the Greek authors cited here are available in translation in the 
Penguin series and/or the Loeb Classical Library. I express my warmest thanks to 
Kurt Raaflaub for translating my text into English 

2. See, conveniently Head 1992 ; Sekunda 1992, both popularizing works for nonspe- 
ciaJists but well informed and useful. 

3. For my own answers, see Briant 1996.552-57, 886-91. 

4. Briant 1996314-35. 

5. Briant 1990. 

6. Briant 1987.21-22. 

7. According to Ctesias, Persika 49 (FGrH 688 P15), of the thirteen children born to 
Danus by ParysaUs, only four survived; "all the others died prematurely." When 
Ar axerses I and his wife died, only one legitimate son was alive (Xerxes II), but ' 
Artaxerxes had seventeen bastard sons (Ctesias 44) . 

8. I do not enter Ijere the long-standing debate on the question of whether the first 
inscription attributed to Arsames is authentic 

9. Translations of the royal Achaemenid inscriptions are taken from Kent 1953 (except 
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for DSab t published and translated into French by R Vallat in Cahiers de la 
Donation Franchise en Iran 4 [1974] 16 1-70). Kent translates martiya with "manf 
In Old Persian, however, the meaning of /narriyfl-soldier is mixed with that of 
marHya-rcan— just as in Greek one of the meanings of aner-man tends toward 
"bravery" (andreia-energy, virility, courage). 

10. Briant 1989. 

11. See Briant 1996.840-43, 1069. 

12. This is the translation (in my view very free and erroneous) of megahpsychia pro- 
posed by Goukowsky 1976, ad loc. 

13. The term megahpsychia is absent from the account of Arrian (1.12.8), who explains 
Arsites' response differendy: mirroring the kings responsibility, the satrap is the 
protector of the peasants' land; cf. Briant 1982.363-67. 

14. On this inscription, see esp. Herrenschmidt 1985 (who, however, tries too system- 
atically to demonstrate the closeness of this text to the Greek poem in honor of 
Arbinas of Xanthos); and see now Bousquet 1992.159-81. 

15. Cf. the words Plutarch lends to Darius, who in composing his own eulogy affirms 
"that his mind became more active {phronimdteros} in battles and in the presence 
of danger" (Moralia I72c). 

16. Briant 1991; 1996.242-44. 

17. On all this, see the detailed analysis in Briant 1996.789-800, 1059-60. 

1 8. The surprising obligation, as part of the training, to plant trees fits in well with what 
we know of the virtues of the "royal gardener" (Briant 1982.447-48; 1996.244-55); 
cf. also Gadatas's praise by Darius (ML 12.13). 

19. On arta, see recently the decisive analysis by Kellens 1995. 

20. Strabo (15.2.14) equally reports some sort of a rite of passage among the 
Carmanians: "Nobody may marry before having cut off the head of an enemy and 
brought it to the king." 

21. See Vidal-Naquet 1986, 1989. On the Spartan agogi, see Kennell 1995, 

22. See Knauth-Nadjamabadi 1975.81-92 and, independently, Briant 1982.449. 

23. For discussion, see Briant 1996.344-^6. 

24. The ethnic and social origin of Datames remains puzzling (Sekunda 1988; Briant 1987.19 
with n. 47; 1996, index s.v.), especially if (although this is uncertain) he is the person 
known from coins under a Luwian name rendered in Aramaean as Tarkumuwa. 

25. A preliminary version of the following discussion is in Briant 1990.81 n. 20, fully 
developed (with bibliography) in 1996.207-11. 

26. I use the term military colony only for convenience. We are dealing in fact with the 
system of hatru, in which a community receives land for its use, sometimes in 
exchange for military service; accordingly, certain lots are described in military 
terms as "bow-land, chariot-land," etc.; see Cardascia 1951; Stolper 1985. 

27. See Dandamaev 1979, 1982. 

28. Translation P. A. Beaulieu, cited in Joannes 1995.1481; see also the French transla- 
tion in Cardascia 1951.180-81 and the historical commentary in Briant 1996. 615- 
16, 1005-6. The text dates to the reign of Darius II, 422. 

29. E.g., Diodorus 11.75.3; 17.53.4, 55.1. 
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30., I develop here an idea presented in Briant ,1 996. 1063HS4. 
31. , On this point, see Briant 1996.803-20,; ; ; ■ •;■.,■ ; ; .. tv , ; ,. 

32. Although this, of course, does not mean that we must accept Nepos's figures at face 
value, the proportions they reflect, particularly between mercenaries and Persian- 
Achaememd regular troops, show that the traditional picture of a growing Greek 
mercenary component in Achaemenid armies cannot be accepted 

33. The sentence structure in Nepos's list of Autophradates' army does not allow the 
conclusion that the additional comment at the end ("the light-armed troops were 

TZTt r\ KkrS CSPedally t0 * e ** r ^ ° n technicai ■*«*, «e Head 
1992.42-43; 1 do not understand the suggestion of Sekunda (1992.27, 53) that the 

120,000 soldiers sent against the Carduchians (Xenophon, Anabasis 3.5.16) could 
have beer ikardakes (his graphic reconstruction (pi. 12 and p. 53} is novelistic); nor 
do I see (despite Sekunda 1988.42; 1992.27) why Datames should be considered the 
promoter of this new army corps. 

34. Knauth-Nadjamabadi 1975.83-84. 

35. Thus a scholiast (ancient commentator) on Plato, Laws I.633B, cited in Jeanmaire 
1913.140 n. 3, an article that is still fundamental. 

36. Listed conveniently in Segre 1938.194 n. 2. 

37. So too briefly Bosworth 1980.208, who curiously does not cite the second part of 

Hesychiuss definition. 

38. This interpretation is somewhat confirmed by a gloss of Aelius Dius (cited by Segre 
loc. at.): "the barbarians serving for pay {misthos)." This corresponds fairly closely 
to what I tried elsewhere (Briant 1996.812-15, without using this source) to 
describe as royal mercenaries" (as opposed to the Greek mercenaries and the impe- 
rial levies by ethnic contingents), that is, soldiers enlisted among various peoples of 
the empire for paid service in the army. 

39. Cf. Arrian 2.8.8, mentioning a "barbarian phalanx." 

40. On this issue, see also generally, Briant 1996.402-4, 422-24 

41. See esp.Polybius 5.79.11 (the army of Antiochus III at Raphia): "1000 kardakesof 
the Galatian Lysimachos"; cf. Bar-Kochva 1976.50, 216-17, 229-30 (but the identi- 
fication of kardakes with Carduchians [50] certainly is wrong). The "village of tor- 
dakes in a letter of Eumenes II of Pergamum seems to refer to a military colony (cf. 
Segre 1938.193-97 and now Cohen 1995.330-31). 

42. The problem is raised in Briant 1994.283^6. On Achaemenid-Hellenistic continu- 
ities, see also Briant 1982.291-330; 1996.956-57. 

43. Hammond 1990.275-80. 

44. Hammond 1990.275-76. 

45. In basing his thesis particularly on the note of the a* Hammond (1990.287 n. 71) 
refines Bosword, (1988.272-73). who seems to think that Alexander's order was valid 
only for me haruan countries. But, conversely. I do not see (pace Hammond, 275, 279) 

tLtllT": ; fL ^ Ly, r' MS ^-^en b shonldnecessarilybe K e„ai 
proof that Alexander asued such orders from his arrival in Asia Minor; thei examples 

f h! "" H° " ** PltodrU ° f eUB * *"*»*» »- "** For critic^ 

of Hammond s uuerpretarions, see also Thompson 1992.50 with rm. 15-16. 
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46. Hammond 1990.278 simply notes that the young men recruited in the Empire 
needed to be trained to become hoplites, like the Macedonian pages, and not horse- 
men. 

47. Briant 1994.298-302; 1996.950. 

48. On the Macedonian rites of passage, see Briant 1994.305-7; Hatzopoulos 
1994.87-111. 

49. Briant 1991.225-30; 1994.302-7. 

50. Only Justin 12.4.11, certainly wrongly, uses this name for the children of unions 
between soldiers of Alexander and local women. 

51. See esp. Dbdoras 19.52.4 and other texts cited in Briant 1994.299-300; cf. 
Hammond 1990.269-72, who, however, frequently identifies pages (in the 
Macedonian sense of the term) with young men recruited among native peoples by 
the diadochs (cf. 280-84). On the policies of the diadochs on this issue and their 
relations to Alexander's policies, see Briant 1982.32-50. 
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